BY ROSE MACAULAY

writer of high literary gifts has ever done such long
damage to literature and to literary taste and fashion as
did Sir Philip Sidney when he wrote his Arcadia. That
tedious and prolix chivalric-pastoral romance, after
Spanish and Italian models that even then were out-
moded, that hotch-potch of intricate disguisings, noble
escapades, exalted sentiments, lofty piety, chivalric com-
bats, handsome, shadowy, virtuous and amatorious ladies
and gentlemen, tournaments, pastoral musings, incon-
sequent adventures, written in richly ornamental and con-
scious poet's prose, which, in reaction possibly to Lyly's
neat, precise, formal rhythms, rambles and cascades all
over the place, was not really a native English product,
but -was strangely dear to the romantic and poetic English
heart. Lyly's shapely quiddities and rhetorical tricks
might appeal to a sophisticated reading public; Sidney's
knightly, adventurous and shapeless romance appealed to
everyone who liked a novel of sentiment and heroic
action. "Euphues I read when I was a little ape in Cam-
bridge", wrote Nash, "and I thought it was ipsc ille: it
may be excellent good still for aught I know. . . ." The
little apes in Cambridge may have been less taken by the
less smart and modish Arcadia; it is not such good fun, it
is more traditional, and little apes do not always desire, as
Milton did, to steep themselves in heroic romance. But,
like Euphues, the Arcadia, circulated in manuscript from
1580 on, and published posthumously ten years later, after
being (awe-inspiring thought) re-written from the be-
ginning up to two-thirds of the -way through, took the
fancy of the general and the literary by storm. Few of
the strange phenomena which make the history of literary
taste so interesting a study emphasize with such sharpness
the gulf which divides us from our reading ancestors as
does the fact that they all read and delighted in the Arcadia,
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